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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 


Church. 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for a 


ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “‘ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIROULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN ; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

a gen topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 


the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
y Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 











Relations to the Heav 


' densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 


Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 

All who wish to understand Bree Commonism—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 
ge Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 

order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 

mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns,of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed b 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

ining extension and recognition among men. 
i exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
Phiet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

THE CimcuLAR is our weekly organ, and is 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
_— its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


gi 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in “ oneal sphere at his Second Coming, 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 
Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 


Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

por = every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 


Yhe Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
ed Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, | 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Paul’s Authority. 


Many who profess to receive Christianity as 
the true religion (especially the anti-human 
government and Woman’s Rights advocates), 
nevertheless contend against the doctrines of 
the apostle Paul, and think he was as liable 
as they are to be mistaken in his opinions; 
and some of these assert that Paul did not 
claim for his writings any divine authority. 
It becomes a matter highly interesting and 
important, to those who believe that the 
teachings of Paul are identified with the gos- 
pel of Christ, to inquire, 

1. To what extent did he and other witnes- 
ses of the New Testament, claim divine in- 
spiration, and authority for the doctrines they 
taught? and 

2. If Paul claimed direct authority from 
Christ, are his claims to be admitted, or are 
we to suppose him either an impostor, an en- 
thusiast or a dupe ? 

An answer to the first of these questions 
may be easily given by looking at the histo- 
ry of Paul, as found in the Acts of the apos- 
tles, and by examining his epistles. 

When Ananias, at the time of Saul’s con- 
version, was sent to lay his hands on him 
the Lord said concerning Saul, “ He is a cho- 
sen vessel unto me, to bear my name before 
the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 
Israel.” Acts 9: 15. Paul, in relating this 
event afterwards at Jerusalem, states that 
Ananias said to him—* The God of our fa- 
thers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest 
know his will, and see that Just One, and 
shouldest hear the voice of his mouth. For 
thou shalt be his witness unto all men, of what 





thou hast seen and heard.” Acts 22: 14, 15. 
In these passages (the truth of the history 
being admitted) we have, 1, the testimony of 
the Lord to Ananias ; and 2, the testimony of 
Ananias to Paul, in favor of the divine au- 
thority of Paul’s general commission. A few 
quotations from his own language concerning 
his ministry and apostleship, will show in 
how plain and unequivocal terms he himself 
claims to have received his authority and 
doctrine from Jesus Christ. 

In his defence before king Agrippa (Acts 
26), he testifies in relation to the vision which 
he had on his journey to Damascus, that Jesus 
Christ then said to him, “JZ have appeared un- 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister 
and a witness, both of these things which thou 
hast seen, and of those things in which I will 
appear unto thee: delivering thee from the 
people and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
now J send thee ; to open their eyes, to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God,” &c. In almost 
all his epistles, he commences by declaring 
himself to be “an apostle of Jesus Christ by 
the will of God.” To the Romans he says 
he was “called to be an apostle, separated un- 
to the gospel of God. To the Galatians he 
says in the most emphatical manner, “Paul, 
an apostle (not of man, neither by man, but 
by Jesus Curist, anp Gop THe Farner who 
raised him from the dead), to the churches of 
Galatia,” &c. And again—*“But I certify 
you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, was not after man. For I 
neither received it of man, neither was I taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ... . 
When it pleased God, who separated me 
from my mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen, immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood.” Gal. 
1. To the Corinthians he says, “Christ sent 
me to preach the gospel, not with wisdom of 
words, &c. ... And my speech and my 
preaching were not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdem, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.” 1 Cor. 2:4. In the 
14th chapter of the same epistle, after giving 
directions for the orderly exercise of spiritual 
gifts in the church, and uttering that precept 
concerning women’s keeping silence in the 
churches, which is so offensive to the Woman’s 
Rights party, he says, “If any man think 
himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him 
acknowledge that the things which I write un- 
to you are the commandments of the Lord.” 
He says he labored more abundantly than all 
the other apostles; but lest this might seem 
like boasting of his own works, he adds, 
“ Vet not L, but the grace of God which was 
with me.” He declares himself to be espe- 
cially appointed as the apostle of Jesus Christ 
to the Gentiles; Eph. 3: 1—9—that “the 
gospel of the uncircumcision was committed 
to him, as the gospel of the circumcision was 
to Peter.” Gal. 2: 7. To the Thessalonians 
he says—“ When ye received the word of 
God which ye heard of us, ye received it not 
as the word of man, but, as it is in truth, the 
word of God.” 1 Thess. 2: 13. He tells 
Timothy that he was “an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, by the commandment of God, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ :” and says—* the glo- 
rious gospel of the blessed God was commit- 
ted to my trust. AndI thank Christ Jesus 
our Lord who hath enabled me, for that he 
counted me faithful, putting me into the min- 
istry.” And again, “The Lord stood by me 
and strengthened me, that by me the preach- 
ing might be fully known, and that ell the 
Gentiles might hear.” 

Much more of like import might be quo- 





ted from the writings of Paul; but enough has 
been presented to satisfy any candid mind, 
that he claimed, most unequivocally, the di- 
rect authority of Christ for his apostleship, 
for his preaching and for his writings. This 
point then being established, as we think, be- 
yond all controversy, we inquire in the second 
place, Are Paul’s claims to be admitted, or 
are we to suppose that he was either an im- 
postor, or an enthusiast, or a dupe? 

An able answer to this inquiry has been 
given in Lyttleton’s “ Observations on the 
Conversation of St. Paul,’ and we cannot 
do better than to present the following sum- 
mary of his argument, as published in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica : 

THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY PROVED FROM 

THE CONVERSION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

The conversion of St. Paul, with all its atten- 
dant circumstances, furnishes one of the most sat- 
isfactory proofs that have ever been given, of the 
divine origin of Christianity. That this eminent 
person, from being a zealous persecutor of the 
disciples of Christ, became, all at once, a disciple 
himself, is a fact which cannot be controverted, 
without overturning the credit of allhistory. He 
must, therefore, have been converted in the mi- 
raculous manner alleged by himself, and of course 
the Christian religion be a divine revelation; or 
he must have been an impostor, an enthusiast, or 
a dupe to the fraud of others. There is not 
another alternative possible. 

If he was an impostor, who declared what he 
knew to be false, he must have been induced to 
act that part, by some motive. But the only con- 
ceivable motives for religious imposture, are, the 
hopes of advancing one’s temporal interest, credit, 
or power; or the prospect of gratifying some pas- 
sion or appetite, under the authority of the new 
religion. That none of these could be St. Paul’s 
motive for professing the faith of Christ crucified, 
is plain from the state of Judaism and Christian- 
ity, at the period of his forsaking the former, and 
embracing the latter faith. Those whom he left, 
were the disposers of wealth, of dignity, of power 
in Judea: those to whom he went, were indigent 
men, oppressed, and kept from all means of im- 
proving their fortunes. The certain consequence, 
therefore, of his taking the part of Christianity, 
was the loss not only of all that he possessed, but 
of all hopes of acquiring more: whereas by con- 
tinuing to persecute the Christians, he had hopes, 
rising almost to certainty, of making his fortune 
by the favor of those who were at the head of the 
Jewish state, to whom nothing could so much 
recommend him, as the zeal which he had shown 
in that persecution. As to credit or reputation, 
could the scholar of Gamaliel hope to gain either, 
by becoming a teacher in a college of fishermen ? 
Could he flatter himself, that the doctrines which 
he taught would, either in or out of Judea, do him 
honor, when he knew that “they were to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks fool- 
ishness?’ Was it then the love of power, that 
induced him to make this great change? Power! 
over whom? over a flock of sheep, whom he him- 
self had endeavored to destroy, and whose very 
shepherd had lately been murdered! Perhaps it 
was with the view of gratifying some licentious 
passion, under the authority of the new religion, 
that he commenced a teacher of that religion !— 
This cannot be alleged : for his writings breathe 
nothing but the strictest morality; obedience to 
magistrates, order and government; with the 
utmost abhorrence of all licentiousness, idleness, 
or loose behavior, under the cloak of religion.— 
We no where read in his works, that saints are 
above moral ordinance ; that dominion is founded 
in grace; that monarchy is despotism which 
ought to be abolished; that the fortunes of the 
rich ought to be divided among the poor; that 
there is no difference in moral actions; that any 
impulses of the mind are to direct us against the 
light of revealed religion and the laws of nature ; 
or by any of those wicked tenets, by which the 
peace of society has been often disturbed, and the 
rules of morality have been often violated, ‘by men 
pretending to act under the sanction of Divine 
revelation. He makes no distinctions, like the 
impostor of Arabia, in favor of himself; nor does 
any part of his life, either before or after his con- 
version to Christianity, bear any mark of a liber- 
tine disposition. As among the Jews, so among 
the Christians, his conversation and manners 
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were blameless. [Some of the above claims in 
behalf of Paul’s conservatism are hardly tenable. 
We think better of him. Fad. Cir.| 

As St. Paul was not an impostor, so it is plain 
he was not an enthusiast. Heat of temper, mel- 
ancholy, ignorance, credulity and vanity, are the 
ingredients of which enthusiasm is composed; 
but from all these, except the first, the apostle ap- 
pears to have been wholly free. That he had 
great fervor of zeal, both when a Jew and whena 
Christian, in maintaining what he thought to be 
right, cannot be denied; but he was at all times 
so much master of his temper, as in matters of in- 
difference, to “ become all things to all men;” 
with the most pliant condescension, bending his 
notice and manners to theirs, as far as his duty 
to God would permit: a conduct compatible nei- 
ther with the stiffness of a bigot, nor with the vio- 
lent impulses of fanatical delusion. That he was 
not melancholy, is plain from his conduct in em- 
bracing every method which prudence could sug- 
gest, to escape danger, and shun persecution, 
when he could do it without betraying the duty of 
his office or the honor of his God. A melancholy 
enthusiast courts persecution, and when he can- 
not obtain it, afflicts himself with absurd penan- 
ceg,; but the holiness of St. Paul consisted in the 
simplicity of a pious life, and in the unwearied 
performance of his apostolic duties. That he was 
ignorant, no man will allege who is not grossly 
ignorant himself; for he appears to have been 
master, not only of the Jewish learning, but also 
of the Greek philosophy, and to have been very 
conversant even with the Greek poets. That he 
was not credulous, is plain from his having resist- 
ed the evidence of all the miracles performed on 
earth by Christ, as well as those which were af- 
terwards worked by the apostles, to the fame of 
which, as he lived in Jerusalem, he could not have 
been a stranger. And that he was as free from 
vanity as any man that ever lived, may be gath- 
ered from all that we seg in his writings or know 
of his life. He represents himself as the least of 
the apostles, and not meet to be called an apostle. 
He says that he was the chief of sinners; and he 
prefers in the strongest terms, universal benevo- 
lence to faith, prophecy, and miracles and all the 
gifts and graces with which he could be endowed. 
Is this the language of enthusiasm ? 

Having thus shown that St. Paul was neither 
an impostor nor an enthusiast, it remains only to 
be inquired whether he was deceived by the 
fraud of others: but this inquiry need not be long; 
for who was to deceive him? A few illiterate 
fishermen of Galilee? It was morally impossible 
for such men to conceive the thought of turning 
the most enlightened of their opponents, and the 
cruelest of their persecutors, into an apostle; and 
to do this by a fraud, in the very instant of his 
greatest fury against them and their Lord. But 
could they have been so extravagant as to con- 
ceive such a thought, it was physically impossible 
for them to have executed it in the manner in 
which we find his conversion effected. Could 
they produce a light in the air, which at mid-day 
was brighter than the sun? Could they make 
Saul hear words from that light which were not 
heard by the rest of the company? Could they 
make him blind for three days after that vision, 
and then make scales tall from his eyes, and re- 
store him to sight by a word? Or, couid they 
make him, and those who traveled with. him be- 
lieve that all these things had happened, if they 
had not happened? Most unquestionably no fraud 
was equal to all this. 

Since then St. Paul was not an impostor, an en- 
thusiast, or a person deceived by the fraud of oth- 
ers, it follows that his conversion was miraculous, 
snd that the Christian religion is a Divine revela- 
tion. 

We see from the above summary of Lyttle- 
ton’s argument that his main object is to prove 
‘from Paul’s conversion, the truth of Christian- 
ity. Although we have no need here to go in- 
to the proof of Christianity in general, yet the 
manner in which Lyttleton’s argument applies 
to our purpose, will be easily seen. For it 
being proved that Paul was neither an impos- 
tor, nor an enthusiast, nor deceived by others, 

is follows undeniably that he was a true 
man, who consequently gave a true account 
of his conversion and commission ; and there- 
fore his claim of divine authority is incontest- 
ibly established. Hence, to receive the teach- 
ings of Paul as infallible truth, is not only to 
exalt him as a man, but to honor him that 
sent him. “He that receiveth you receiveth 
me,” said Christ to his apostles, “and he that 
receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.”— 
—Reprint. 
bee 
—The La Crosse Republican estimates the amount 
cf surplus wheat raised in Wisconsin this year 
at twenty iillions of bushels. New wheat brings 
ninety-five cents per bushel in that State. 


The Song of the Rain. 


Lo! the long, slender spears, how they quiver and flash, 
Where the clouds send their cavalry down ; 
Rank and file, by the million, the rain lancers dash, 
Over the mountain, and river, and town; 
Thick the battle-drops fall—but they drip not in blood; 
The trophy of war is the green fresh bud; 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain ! 


The pastures lie baked and the furrow is bare ; 

The wells, they yawn empty and dry; 
But a rushing of waters is heard in the air, 

And a rainbow leaps out in the sky. 
Hark! the heavy drops pelting the sycamore leaves, 
How they wash the wide pavement and sweep from the 

eaves ! 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain ! 


See the weaver throws wide his one swinging pane, 

The kind drops dance on the floor; 
And his wife brings her flower-pots to drink the sweet 

rain, 

On the step by the half open door; 
At the time on the skylight, far over his head, 
Smiles the poor, crippled lad on his hospital bed ; 

O, the rain, the plentiful rain ! 





And away, far from men, where the high mountains tower, 
And the little green mosses rejoice,. 
And the bud-headed heather nods to the shower, 
And the hill torrents lift up their voice; 
And the pools in the hollows mimic the flight 
Of the rain, as their thousand points dart up in light ; 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


And deep in the fir wood below, near the plain, 
A single thrush pipes full and sweet ; 
How days of clear shining will come after rain, 
Waving meadows and thick growing wheat ! 
So the voice of hope sings in the heart of our fears, 
Of the harvest that springs from a great nation’s tears; 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain! 
— Country Gentleman. 
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The World’s King. 





It is too soon, perhaps, to prophesy as to 
the immediate specific results of the revolu- 
tion in this country. The prospect of the 
exhaustion and overthrow of the Rebellion, 
has grown brighter since the battle of Get- 
tysburg, and the fall of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson. The limits of the Confederacy ap- 
pear to be slowly but surely contracting.— 
One after another their strongholds are 
falling. ‘To-day the thunder of battle rages 
round the defenses of Charleston, the birth- 
place of Secession, and the hot-bed of the Pro- 
Slavery spirit. But a large army still exists 
in the Confederacy, and though the lines are 
slowly closing in round it, yet, till the for- 
ces of Lee and Beauregard and Johnston are 
captured or destroyed, the Rebellion will not 
be overthrown. It is not Richmond, nor 
Charleston, nor the earth-works of any other 
post, which constitute the strength of Davis 
and his associates: it is the men behind those 
breast-works. When these are met by ar- 
mies of stronger and more determined men 
and forced to yield, then will the overthrow 
of the slave empire be consummated. 

But while the war drifts on, while new bat- 
tle-fields are reddened with the blood of brave 
men, while questions of foreign intervention 
hover on the eastern horizon, and the phases 
of the outward future are in the mist of un- 
certainty, there is one fact to which all true 
and believing, loving hearts can anchor— 
Jesus Curistis Kine or rue Wortp. Other 
things may be uncertain—this is the Supreme 
Fact, to which the history of eighteen hundred 
years bears witness. To one who studies 
the course of nations since the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it is evident that a power, invisi- 
ble and omnipotent, has been “ ruling them 
with a rod of iron and dashing them in pieces 
as a potter’s vessel.” This power 1s not a 
blind, inevitable fate, but a clear-sighted, in- 
telligent Spiritual Ruler. This Ruler is Je- 
sus Christ. By his descent from the heav- 
en of heavens into this world, his incarna- 
tion, death, resurrection, and ascension to the 
right hand of the Majesty on High, he proved 
his title not only as the Savior of mankind, 
but his office and power as King of all worlds, 
and Lord both of the living and the dead.— 
Looking back through the march of centuries, 
the eye of faith can see the footsteps of this 
%esurrection Monarch along all the pathways 
of history. The rod of his power has swept 


of the past eighteen hundred years, is but 
acommentary on those imperial words ut- 
tered on the mountain of Galilee, by him 
who spake as never man spake—*“ ALL PowER 
IS GIVEN UNTO ME IN HEAVEN AND IN EARTH.” 


The revolutions of the past have been the 
preparation for the manifestation of the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ in this world. He es- 
tablished his kingdom in the heavens when 
he gathered his followers at the Second Com- 
ing, “ immediately after” the destruction of 
Jerusalem. And from that hour to this he 
has been preparing this world for the advent 
of that kingdom—its extension into the sphere 
of visible humanity. Before the work of 
this preparation the wora has been, “ Remove 
the diadem, and take off the crown: this 
shall not be the same: exalt him that is low, 
and abase him that is high. I will overturn, 
overturn, overturn it, until he come whose 
right it is; and I will give it unto him.” 
The revolution of to-day in this country is a 
part of that great preparation. The nation 
is entering a judgment which will overturn 
and cast down all that is opposed to the King- 
dom of Heaven. The establishment of that 
Kingdom in this world is the burden with 
which the nineteenth century in heaving. Be- 
tween man and Christ is the great work of 
repentance and of judgment. No man can 
come to the heart of Christ who has not repent- 
ed of sin and offered himself to the purifying 


tion can come into Christ’s Kingdom except 
through the same door. And every nation 
that stands in the pathway of that Kingdom, 
which does not repent, which does not seek 
the judgment of the Truth, will be dashed in 
pieces and overthrown. Through all the tur- 
moil and conflict of this hour, we hear the 
clear words ringing—“ 1 am he that liveth 
and was dead; and behold I am alive for 
evermore. All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. I will reign till I have 
put all enemies under my feet. The kingdoms 
of this world are mine and shall acknowledge 
me for evermore.” 

Here, we repeat, is the rock to which every 
true heart can anchor—Jesus Christ the 
King of the world. Whoever anchors to 
this rock can survey the overturnings around 
him with the assurance that every hour brings 
some gain for the final Kingdom—seals an 
advance toward the victory of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

The Great Commandment. 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.’ How comprehensive 
this language! God demands, and the Christian 
must yield, the whole nature. The one affection 
of love to God must control, include, permeate all 
other affections. There is no love independent 
of the love of God. Love of friends, of country, 
of wealth, of luxury, of life itself, is wrong except 
as it is subservient to the love of God. The com- 
mand is—Thou shalt love God with aL. thy 
heart, ALL thy soul, &c. Any form of religion 
which allows a man to have a satisfied conscience, 
if he devotes acertain portion of his time and 
affection to God, while the remainder is allotted 
to the different interests of life, differs essentially 
from the religion of the New Testament. It is 
only as we worship God in all the relations of 
life: in our labor, our studies, our amusements, 
our loves, that we answer the requirement of the 
first great commandment; only thus that we can 
claim to be Christians. The carnal man may la- 
bor for himself and his friends, may amass wealth 
for himself alone, may engage in a thousand dif- 
ferent pursuits without reference to any higher 
power, may endeavor to enjoy the good things of 
this world, without reference to his Creator; 
but the Christian cannot : God is ever present to 
him. He realizes that he is ever subject to his 
inspection ; that his favor is to be sought at all 
times; that no enjoyment is pure and complete 
without the consciousness of his presence and 
blessing. He feels that life is desirable only as a 
means of knowing God, and being conformed to 
his will. He is always ready to sacrifice his own 
pleasure to the will of God, and find happiness in 
thus doing. The will of God becomes the Christ- 
ian’s will. God “worketh in him to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” He involuntarily uses 








every field of human movement. The record 


this language of our Savior: “ My meat is to do 


power of the judgment of the Truth. No na-|- 


the will of him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.” 

There are many ways in which men ease their 
consciences in regard to this first and great com- 
mandment. Some may even persuade themselves 
that they are doing all that is required of them, 
by supplying the material wants of their families ; 
others by ministering to the necessities of the 
poor and afflicted ; others by contributing a por- 
tion of their wealth for the benefit of foreign mis- 
sions; others by their efforts in behalf of some 
particular sect or society. These things may all 
be commendable in themselves, but they cannot 
answer the requirement: “Thou shalt love God 
with ALL thy heart.” That command can be an- 
swered by nothing less than the voluntary offer- 
ing of one’s heart, talent, strength, life, not merely 
to some particular interest however worthy, but 
to God: the deep, central current of life must 
flow directly toward him. 

Many have doubtless thought this command- 
ment exceedingly hard and difficult to fulfill. It 
is hard, impossible, for the natural or carnal 
mind ; for that is at enmity with God; but possi- 
ble for the heart which, conscious of its own 
weakness and unworthiness, has accepted Christ 
as a full Savior. He is able and willing to enable 
us to do the whole will of God. Our individual 
will and purposes appear weak in view of this 
great command, but the grace of Christ, freely 
offered to us, is all-abundant, and fully adequate 
to enable us to fulfill every requirement. Let us, 
then, yield the carnal life up to the cross, and 
accept in its place the life and grace of Christ, 
which will make it easy for us to do the will of 
God—to love him “ with all the heart, and with 
all the soul, and with all the mind, and with all 
the strength.” w. 


LATE NEWS. 








Fort Sumter. 

We learn by dispatches received from Charles- 
ton through Rebel sources, that Fort Sumter is 
in ruins, and that Gen. Gilmore had demanded 
the surrender of Charleston. This was refused by 
Beauregard, on which Gen. Gilmore gave notice 
that he would commence shelling the city on 
Monday (24th) at 11 o’clock. 

The effect of the fire of the Union batteries and 
Monitors on the Fort was terrible. “On Satur- 
day,” the Rebel telegram says, “504 shots were 
firec at Fort Sumter, of which 419 struck out- 
side and inside.” 

In addition to the above, there are reports from 
two different sources that the Fort has surrendered, 
but this needs confirmation, although it is sup- 
posed to be true. 


From Tennessee. 

The reports of the advance of Rosecrans’ army 
in Tennessee prove correct. He has already 
reached Chattanooga, which place, according to 
rebel accounts, he commenced shelling on Sat. 
Aug. 22d, after having given due notice to the in- 
habitants to leave. The Rebel works on the riv- 
er are represented as very strong, and their army 
as numbering about 30,000, under the command 
of Gen. Joseph Johnston, who has superseded 
Gen. Bragg. Unless the Rebel army is too much 
disorganized to fight there will undoubtedly be a 
battle at that place. 

Gen. Burnside’s army is also said to be moving 
towards East Tennessee, and the prospect is that 
the long oppressed Unionists of that part of the 
State will soon be relieved. 


President Lincoln. 

A Washington correspondent of the Post says : 
“The President still resides at the Soldiers’ Home. 
Every evening about six o’clock he can be seen 
leaving the Executive Mansion at the head of a 
mounted escort of fifteen or twenty soldiers.— 
The cares and responsibilities of his office are 
obviously telling upon the health of the President. 
He looks thin and feeble, and his eyes have lost 
their humorous expression. His friends entertain 
much solicitude about his health, and have en- 
deavored to persuade him to leave Washington 
to recuperate, but so far the pilot sticks to his 
helm, and does not seem disposed to leave it so 
long as he has strength to hold it.” 


—The camels which originally belonged to the 
government, and were captured by General Cur- 
tis in the White river valley, in Arkansas, have 
been sold in St. Louis at public auction. They 
were bought by a menagerie manager, and re- 
alized $355, all told. They originally cost $10, 


000. 
a 


Decline of Crinoline. 

There are indications that the reign of crinoline 
is drawing to a close. 

The Home Journal states that short dresses are 
said to be coming‘into fashion in Europe, and 
that next winter nothing else will be seen in the 
grand salons of Paris. This is sensible, if true. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal, writing 
from Saratoga, says : 





“Crinoline is doomed—not positively driven 
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out as yet. But any one who will observe the 
signs of the times can see what is coming—very 
much smaller than ever before worn. The hoop 
skirt is contracting, while now and then a dash- 
ing girl flirts along and flaunts along with a dress 
clinging to her, suggesting that she has either 
dressed in haste and forgotten her hoops, or has 
taken by accident a dress that belonged to her 
grandmother, but evidently in glee at the sensa- 
tion she produces, and tickled that she was among 
the earliest to lead the coming fashion at Sara- 


Publications Received. 








We have received the ATLANTIC MonTHLY for 
September by mail from the publishers. It has 
the following contents: 

The Puritan Minister, by T. W. Higginson.— 
Thoreau’s Flute, by Louisa M. Alcott. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s Disappointment. Robert and Clara Schu- 
man, by M. D. Conway. The Freedmen of Port 
Royal, by Edward M. Pierce. No and Yes, by 
Theodore Tilton. The Mather Safe. The Ter- 
tiary Age, and its Characteristic Animals, by 
Agassiz. The New Sangreal, by Rose Terry.— 
Thomas De Quincey, by Henry M. Alden. Mrs. 
Lewis, Part I, by Mrs. Thomas Hopkinson. Lyr- 
ics of the Street, by Julia Ward Howe. Interest- 
ing Manuscripts of Edmund Burke, by Charles 
Sumner. Harvard’s Heroes, by Walter Mitchel. 
Who is Roebuck? Reviews and Literary No- 
tices. 

THe CONTINENTAL MONTHLY FOR SEPTEM- 
BER has the following articles : 

Southern Hate of New England, by Miss Vir- 
ginia Sherwood. Waiting for News, by Mrs. 
Mary E. Nealy. Early History of Printing and 
the Newspaper Press in Boston and New York, 
by W. L. Stone. Reconnoisance near Fort Mor- 
gan, and Expedition in Lake Portchartrain and 
Pearl River, by the Mortar Flotilla of Captain D. 
D. Porter, U. 8. N., by F. H. Gerdes, Asst. U. 
8. Coast Survey. Diary of Frances Krasinska. 
The Isle of Springs, by Rev. Mr. Starbuck. The 
Grave. Reason, Rhyme, and Rhythm, by Mrs. 
Martha W. Cook. Remembrance, by G. F. G. 
The Great Riot, by Edward B. Freeland. The 
Deserted House. Spring Mountain. Japanese 
Foreign Relations. Was He Successful, by Rich- 
ard B. Kimball. Jefferson Davis and Repudia- 
tion. Editor’s Table. 
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A Community Journal. 





A smooth, shelvy beach at the head of Oneida 
Lake, about nine miles from here, affords a fine 
place for bathing. The water deepens so gradu- 
ally that the bather can wade nearly a quarter of 
a mile from shore, and the sweep of winds and 
waves from twenty miles down the lake, has packed 
the bottom with clean, hard sand. Woods bor- 
der the shore for some miles in each direction. 
Hither, parties of our young men go each sum- 
mer for the luxury of a pure bath and an un- 
bounded swim. And the present week «a party 
of young women availed themselves of an op- 
portunity for taking a lake bath in the same 
place. They proved themselves to be swimmers 
equal to any, having learned the art of swimming 
in the alder-fringed Quinnipiac, which bounds 
the Community domain at ‘Wallingford. Surely, 
a privilege so agreeable in this climate as open 
air bathing, and an accomplishment so useful as 
swimming, will become more generally in use by 
women as well as men. Sea-bathing, we are told 
by travelers, is freely practiced by the women 
of the Pacific Islands and Eastern countries, and 
to some extent by the fashionable ladies of our 
American sea-side watering places. Should not 
a high, manly, and Christian civilization accord 
to the other sex every where as much freedom 
and protection in an innocent enjoyment, as they 
seem to have under the simplicity of barbarism ? 

—The week has been showery, and as we 
write, everything is a-drip with a rain that comes 
down, as some one says, “so easy.” The conse- 
quence is that the gardens are drenched, the 


.walks are washed rough in places, and a straw- 


berry apple-tree in front of the old mansion is 
blown down ; but every thing grassy or leafy about 
the lawn and fields is made of unwonted green. 
Wonderfully beautiful is this thing—water.— 
Falling in rain drops, it is the type of fertility— 
giving food to the earth; in the cool bubbling 
spring it reminds us of secret stores of inex- 
haustible refreshment, upflowing from a hidden 
source. In the smooth lake it is the emblem of 
placidity, reflecting the hues which sun and sky 
cast upon its bosom; in the rushing stream it is 
inspired, untiring action, seeking the level of its 
destiny by a law within itself. In the tides and 
thunder-surf of ocean, it is the sublimity of 
power. Yetso common is this wonderful ele- 
ment that we seldom give more than a thought 
to its varied charms. 

Meetings.—On Sunday afternoon, Mr, Burnham 
discoursed and read on the subject of the Atone- 





ment.—— Visitors.—Among the parties of visitors 
who were here one day this week, were two cler- 
gymen, a physician, a Harvard student, a pro- 
fessor of music and a Kentucky planter. On 
Tuesday evening, an hour of musical interchange 
was had with an organist from New York.— 
“ How strange,” said one of our visitors to his 
companions, as he lighted his meerschaum, “ that 
in this large household of over 200, not one 
smokes or uses tobacco. Is it accidental ?’— 
“No,” we replied, “many of us were formerly 
addicted to tobacco.” “Is there a rule oblig- 
ing you to leave it off?’ “No; we quit it 
because we found that tobacco was not adapted 
to Communism. In an isolated family, one smo- 
ker or chewer may be endurable ; but a body of 
50 or 60 smokers together, such as we should 
have if we used tobacco in the Community, would 
be an intolerable nuisance. So we all agreed to 
sacrifice tobacco to society. Communism gets 
rid of many little vices which do not seem im- 
portant in an individual, but which in a mass are 
seen to be seriously objectionable.” 

Work.—Work on the new building by the 
hired masons is now proceeding. Two women 
have been engaged to sew with sewing-machines 
for the Bag-making department. The Trap busi- 
ness is more active than usual, employing 30 or 
40 hands. <A corps of Community women have 
engaged to keep certain light parts of the work 
in that department supplied, by taking turns of 
service for an hour or two each day. Several 
new labor-saving devices have been lately intro- 
duced, which facilitate the making of Traps.— 
Those who remember the commencement of this 
business, when the traps were made somewhat 
roughly by hammer and anvil, and when a few 
hundred a year was the extent of our manufac- 
ture, can appreciate the change by which they 
are now made almost wholly by machinery, and to 
the extent of many thousands annually. 

Arrivals and Departures.—Arrived, Messrs. 
Campbell, Olds, Aiken, Xinsley and Hinds. Left, 
H. G. Allen, for Canada and the West. 

From Wallingford —A journal from that Com- 
mune says: 

Mr. N. has been up to the Peach orchard this 
afternoon. He is much pleased with Mr. Bristol's 
success in raising so fine a crop of Peaches, 
and exhorts him to stick to the business, and put 
in a tree whenever a vacancy is made. He has 
also been inspecting the fish-ponds. Mr. B. fed 
his trout after supper, and it is a pretty sight to 
see some hundreds of the lively creatures darting 
about and springing out of the water to catch the 
food. 

Mr. N. made some interesting remarks at the 
close of the meeting, on the relations between the 
commissary department and the real business of 
anarmy. The commissary department is very 
importanit—not a step can anarmy advance with- 
out insuring its supplies, and keeping its forage 
and provisions within safe and easy distance ; and 
yet if the army is wholly taken up with this depart- 
ment—simply devotes itself to getting its rations, 
it becomes useless and impotent. We must under- 
stand that we as Communists are really endisted in 
a great war, and Jesus Christ, our General, will 
see to it that we do not lose sight of the great ob- 
jects of his war with the devil. He will for one 
thing carry out his plan of having a Daily Paper, 
to publish his truth, and diffuse his Spirit.— 
Paying the national debt is another great object. 
It may be called chimerical and foolish, to con- 
nect the Community with such a project; but 
certainly we shall have a part to perform in that 
thing, not perhaps in specifically paying it, but in 
starting a spirit, a principle which will pay it— 
We are representatives of what may be called the 
public interest—the unitary interest of the world. 
And it is one of those interests to pay the national 
debt; for unless it is paid, this war will saddle 
on the poor of this country a heavier load of taxes 
and consequent poverty and privation than ever 
the poor of England have suffered. This genera- 
tion should pay it, or future generations will be 
burdened and crushed with it. 
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Christ the Vine. 





A remark was made in our meeting one eve- 
ning, that the question had been asked what we 
mean by the confession of Christ. It occurred to 
me, while hearing the fifteenth chapter of John 
read, that Christ’s words as given in that chapter 
are a good illustration of the confession of him. 

Christ says, “I am the vine, ye are the branch- 
es.” He says also, in another chapter, “I pro- 
ceeded forth and came from God.” In another 
he says, that God would love them, the disciples, 
because they loved him, and believed that he 
came out from God. A vine planted in the 
ground takes its nourishment from the root. 
Christ calls himself the vine, and in the words 
quoted above, acknowledges God the Father as 
the root from which he sprang. His follow- 
ers he calls the branches. In the seventeenth 





worth his million; Rev. J. W. Geissenheiner, of 
the Lutheran church, is worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion; Rey. A. R. Van Nest is reckoned at $200,000, 


chapter of John, he shows how all these are one. 

Now, the means by which the vine is nour- 
ished, is the sap; which, commencing in the 
root, is conveyed through the whole length of the | and has a million more in prospect; Rev. Dr. 
vine. God, the source of life—the root—sent| Spring has $100,000, and his young bride three 
forth Christ the Son—the vine—that through him | timesas much more; Rev. Dr. Adams is worth 
(Christ), we, the branches, might have everlast- | $100,000; Rev. Dr. Potts $50,000; Bishop Janes 
ing life, God’s love—the sap—conveying this | about $100,000; Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. 
life through the whole. We believe this in our| R. 8. Storrs of Brooklyn are set down at about 
heart, and confess it with our mouth, and are | $30,000 each. —Springfield Republican. 
saved. eee 

As an example how confessing Christ is a Life’s Question. 
means of life to the branches, God fills our hearts 
with a desire to seek righteousness, and promises 
to add all other things. He sends forth Christ as 
the medium through which he conveys all that 
nourishes and sustains us as part of himself. We 
confess our dependence on this medium, and the 
desires of our heart are given to us. And more, 
the branches of the vine put forth leaves, which 
may be said to correspond to the virtues which | 
grow out of our dependence on Christ. We con- 
fess Christ a spirit of taith, and a little leaf bursts 
forth, which grows and expands in proportion to 
the life that is conveyed to it, and to which it 
opens itself. Ifit should close up all the veins 
which are the channels of life to it, it would die ; 
but opened to life from within, and light and air, 
sunshine and shower from without, it lives.— 
Light and air, or sincerity and confession of the 
truth, will show its genuineness; sunshine and 
showers, or God’s commendation and blessings, 
will bring out its beauties; while the pruning- 
knife of criticism will remove its deformities and 
unfruitful growths. 

The vine brings forth fruit also. The fruit 
of the vine of which we are speaking, con- 
tains the seeds of eternal life. Christ says: 
“ T am the true vine, and my Father is the hus- 
bandman. Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit, he taketh away; and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine: no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in me 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : 
for without me ye can do nothing. Herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples.” 8. L. B. 

Sports of the wind; 
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‘ . \ But stands to the winter 
Practical Hints, The great tree behind. 
: Frost shali not wither it; 
Storms cannot bend; 
Roots firmly clasping 
The Rock at the end. 


Calm is the firmament 
Over the cloud ; 

Clear shine the stars through 
The rifts of the shroud. 
There our response shall be ; 
Thither we tend— 
Spite of our waverings, 

Approved at the end. 
ome 


Mental Training. 





BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





Drifting away, 
Like moat on the stream, 
To-day’s disappointment 
Yesterday’s dream ; 
Ever revolving— 
Never to mend— 
Such is our progress ; 
Whereistheend? ., 


Whirling away 
Like leaf in the wind; . 
Point of attachment 
Left daily behind ; 
Fixed to no principle, 
Fast to no friend— 
Such our fidelity ; 
Where is the end? 


vi 


Floating away 
Like cloud on the hill, 
Pendulous, tremulous, 
Migrating stil! ; : 
Where to repose ourselves? 
Whither to tend ? 
Such our consistency ; 
Where is the end? 


Crystal the pavement, 
Seen through the stream ; 
Firm the reality . : 
Under the dream. 
We may not feel it, 
Still we may mend— 
How we have conquered 
Not known till the end. 


Bright leaves may scatter, 





A believer was once reflecting upon what 
he should do in relation to a thorn in the flesh 
with which he was afflicted, when it flashed | 
suddenly into his mind that he must stop 
talking with man as much as he had done, 
and talk more with God. He followed up 
this instinct, fasted from customary conver- 
sation with those around him, and gave his 
heart to prayer. The result was to convince 
him that it was a means of overcoming evil 
worthy of all acceptation. “We may scek 
help,” said he, “by changing our cireumstan- 
ces as much as we please, but we shall find | 
at last that the only way to get help is to re- | 
tire from the earth, and earthly things, and 
earthly fellowships, and increase our inter- 
course with God. That is the only effectual 
method of dealing with any difficulty—the 
only help in the last resort.” 





The system of education pursued in schools 
and colleges may be justly criticised, in the 
same way that we have criticised the world’s 
system of dietetics. Under the reign of sin 
and selfishness, people universally experience 
the want of some stimulants for their intellec- 
tual nature, as well as in the physical sys- 
tem, to bring it up to the required pitch of 
energy and activity. The true supply of this 
want is the love of the truth, which comes by 
the inspiration of God’s Spirit; but lacking 
this they resort to the excitement of unnatu- 
‘ral, selfish motives to supply its place. One 
great generic stimulant made use, of, is the 
fear of death. How often in our school-boy 
days have we listened to grave and solemn 
homilies about the shortness of life, the cer- 
tainty of death, and the consequent: necessity 
of straining every nerve to store our minds 
with useful knowledge while we were young. 
that we might be able to meet the responsi- 
bilities of this life when we were grown up. 
when we should not enjoy our then present 
advantages. 

The fear of death, while it stimulates to 
present hurried and nervous action, on the 
basis of plans laid for this life, is on the other 
hand, a most stupefying narcotic, to all exer- 
tion for the atainment ofa true education, 


Probably there are few believers who 
would not improve their spiritual tone by 
diminishing the amount of their conversation 
with man, and increasing their conversation 
with God.- Families and Communes, if they 
would keep a healthy tone, must not let their 
horizontal intercourse exceed their prayer. 
Cénversation for purposes of mutual edifica- 
tion, criticism, &¢., may become unprofita- 
ble by taking too much the place of prayer. 
Reading is a form of horizontal intercourse, 
where it is intercourse only with human 
minds, and this also should be measured in 
due proportion to prayer. 

David set a beautiful example of talking 
with God. It seemed to be spontaneous 
with him, to express himself toward God on 
every occasion, when his heart was full either 
of joy or grief; when he was exalted and 
when he was depressed—before the great 
congregation, and in the watches of the night. 
If we can read his heart in the Psalms, it 
turned more naturally toward God than to- 
ward human fellowships. 

_- —oemeo em 
—The noted clergymen of New York are not to 


be reckoned among the poor of this world, though ’ 
they may be rich in faith. Bishop Hughes is! an endless existence, yet by far the greater 


jon the basis of a preparation for endless pro- 
gression on the plain of eternity. Notwith- 
standing the ostensible demands of popular 
religion, that all should lay a foundation for 
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THE CIRCULAR. 








part of practical education in the world is 
founded on the idea, that its harvest must be 
gathered within the period of threescore years 
and ten. But the fear of death is only the 
negative side of the evil that we have been 
considering. The love of this life, or the 
love of money (which is the same thing, in- 
asmuch as it represents all the things of this 
life), is the positive side. This motive oper- 
ates on the moral and intellectual nature in 
a far more hurtful way than rum-drinking 
does on the physical. A young man who is 
getting an education under the motive that it 
is to be the basis of his future livelihood and 
fume, is tempted to exert himself in an unnat- 
ural way—to crowd his intellect with undi- 
gested knowledge while the growth of his 
spiritual, moral and physical being, is sup- 
pressed or allowed to expand without cultiva- 
tion. Such a course is very unfavorable to 
the development of character in a true har- 
monie way. Its tendency is to produce dis- 
cordant organizations, which perhaps may 
play some part in the chaos of a society found- 
ed on selfishness, but not in the reign of 
peace and purity. 

Our ideal of a true system of education, is 
one which does not rely so much on the stim- 
ulus of law, or the direct presentation of mo- 
tive, as the generation of a genial, spiritual 
atmosphere, in which all the faculties may 
expand into a natural and harmonious growth. 
A young plant under the life-giving influence 
of moisture, air and sunshine, expands into 
an organization which is symetrical in all its 
parts. This is because its inherent nature is 
allowed to develop itself without any violent 
external modification. So the interior springs 
of action in human nature, inspired by Christ, 
will expand beautifully and truthfully when 
surrounded by appropriate conditions. 

As a plant cannot perfectly develop itself 
where any one of the surroundings of light, 
heat, or moisture, are lacking, so human beings 
cannot grow up in a healthy way, where the 
surrounding conditions of spiritual, intellect- 
ual, moral and social influences, are not prop- 
erly blended. These influences can only be 
supplied by a home-circle, which combines 
the appropriate influences of church, state and 
school. This view of education, demon- 
strates the perfect adaptation of Community 
life to the wants of human nature, for it is 
evident that these conditions can never be 
supplied on the narrow platform of marriage 
society. It is only in a society where reli- 
gion is the leading interest and all other in- 
terests take their place in harmonious subor- 
dination to it, that the surrounding condi- 
tions of a complex education can be supplied. 

—— oe 


The Bible. 


Let none be alarmed lest the Bible shall lose 
ground. It would not make any difference if you 
took away half of it. Do you suppose that when 
the cluster is crushed it is gone and lost? Its 
juice goes to wine, and is saved. You are not go- 
ing to crush the Bible, to do anything more than 
to turn it into wine. Its external form may be 
ehanged, the mere historical methods by which 
its teachings were communicated to men may be 
modified : but in so far as it isa vehicle of real 
truths, it will endure, and you cannot prevent it. 

There is this about the Word of God; it coin- 
cides with the fundamental nature of man. It in- 
terprets that nature. It has hit upon a way 
in which it may be redrganized, and carried 
above the animal to the spiritual, and made par- 
taker of the divine nature. That has been found 
out, and nothing can destroy the knowledge of it. 
You cannot turn it back. You cannot overlay 
the truth. And the Book that contains this ines- 
timable treasure is not going to be dispossessed 
or laid aside. 

I beg, therefore, that any who are timid on this 








subject, and who fear that the foundations of | posed. 


faith are about to be removed, will be reiissured. 
Why, the foundations of faith have been on the 
point of being removed five hundred times and 
have never yet been stirred. The Lord standeth 
sure ; and if there is authority in the Bible, and 
in the Spirit of God that goes with a faithful 
hearing of the truth, and an attempt to practice 
it, you need not be disturbed. Do not be afraid 
that the stars will be taken out of the heavens 


do, the stars are there and will be forever. Men 
have their theories about the Bible, some of which 
are true and some false ; and the result of inves- 
tigation may be that some of these theories will 
come to nought; but in the main, the Word of 
God, being the repository of the mightiest truths 
in the world, will move like the stars in heaven, 
which are so high that the storms never reach 
them, and the winds never blow them out. 


Avoid, I beseech of you, that shallowest, mean- 
est, most contemptible of all experiences, the rat- 
tle-brain experience of those sciolists who say 
that the divinity of the Bible is disproved, and 
that its authority is destroyed. Thereare many 
persons who seem to think that they are called 
upon to express skepticism. They seem to think 
that it is manly to doubt. On the contrary, 
manhood is built up by believing ; and a man re- 
cedes from manhood just in the proportion in 
which he doubts, and doubts permanently ; and 
of all unbelieving, that of a fool is the most to be 
despised. 

Let scholars, then, to whom this inquiry appro- 
priately belongs, conduct their investigations. 
Let the shell, the rind, the crust of Scripture, take 
its fate. It willcome outright in theend. Mean- 
while, that which is the essential thing in the 
Word of God—its power to cleanse the heart, and 
change the life, and prepare the soul for immor- 
tality—is yours. Take that; try it: follow it. 

—H. W. Beecher. 
pope - 


A New Book for Soil-Culturists, 





We take the following paragraphs from a notice 
of a new book by Baron Liebig, in the Scientific 
American : 

Tue Naturat Laws or Hussanpry; by Lie- 
big. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

Of all living writers on chemical subjects, Jus- 
tus von Liebig is the most original and industri- 
ous. His published works have led to more close 
observation, and experiment, and excited more 
discussion than those of any other chemist. He 
utters his views with fearlessness, and supports 
them with a vast amount of research. His work 
on Agricultural Chemistry, published several 
years ago, contained what is called the Mineral 
Theory ; which holds that the food of plants is 
obtained from inorganic nature. This theory has 
been attacked by distinguished chemists, and 
practical farmers ; who have contended that the 
food of plants consisted of both mineral and or- 
ganic elements: and that nitrogenous organic 
manures were the most important. This new 
work by Liebig will be a treat to our scientific 
agriculturists. It contains his mature views on 
agriculture, after sixteen years of experiment and 
reflection. The fundamental basis of it is still the 
so-called mineral theory. He is rather severe on 
practical farmers who have derided the teachings 
of science. He says:—‘I have never yet met 
with an agriculturist who kept a ledger—as is 
done in other industrial pursuits—in which the 
debtor and creditor account of every acre of land 
is entered. The opinions of practical men seem 
to be inherited, like some practical disease. Each 
regards agriculture from his own narrow point of 
view, and forms his conclusions of the proceed- 
ings of others from what he does himself.” The 
whole gist of the mineral theory regarding the 
food of plants, is summed up as follows :—“ Plants 
contain combustible and incombustible constitu- 
ents. Of the latter, which compose the ash left 
by all parts of the plant after combustion, the 
most essential elements are phosphoric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, silicic acid, potash, soda, lime, mag- 
nesia, iron, and chloride of sodium. The com- 
bustible constituents are derived from carbonic 
acid, ammonia, sulphuric acid, and water. By 
the vital process of vegetation, the body of the 
plant is formed from these materials, which are 
therefore called the food of plants. All the ma- 
terials constituting the food of our cultivated 
plants, belong to the mineral kingdom. The ga- 
seous elements are absorbed by the leaves: the 
fixed elements by the roots; the former, liowever, 
being often constituents of the soil, may also 
reach the plant by the roots as well as by the 
leaves. The gaseous elements form component 
parts of the atmosphere ; and are, from their na- 
ture, in continual motion. The fixed elements 
are, in the case of land plants, constituents of the 
soil, and cannot of themselves leave the spot 
where they are found. The cosmic conditions of 
vegetable life are heat and sunlight.” 

e consider this volume of Liebig the mdst 
valuable (in a scientific sense) ever contributed to 
agriculture. The nature of seeds and soils, and 
the treatment and growth of plants, are discussed 
at length in different chapters; but the mest im- 
portant information contained in it relates to the 
different kinds of manures, and their effects on 
soils in relation to the food of plants. The great 
object of Liebig seems to be to impress upon his 
readers the importance of the phosphates as ma- 
nures; and to show the comparative unimport- 
ance of organic manures, such as ammoniacal 
elements. Experiment upon experiment is mul- 
tiplied to prove his positions. He contends that 
it is not the ammonia—as has been generally sup- 
—but the phosphates in guano, which render 
itso valuable as a manure. Perhaps the most 
instructive and interesting chapter in the book 
is in the appendix, on Japanese agriculture, 
which is practical in every respect. In that coun- 
try, agriculture has been brought to the very 
highest state of perfection—not so much in im- 
plements, as in the treatment of the soil and the 
manuring and care of plants. 

JAPAN HusBANDRY.— We quote as follows from 
this chapter :—‘‘ The educated farmer of the old 
world, who has insensibly come to look upon Eng- 
land, with its meadows, its enormous fodder pro- 





because astronomers are quarreling among them- 
selves. It makes no difference what astronomers 


duction, and immense herds of cattle—and, in 
spite of these, with its great consumption of gu- 


ano, ground bones, and rape cake, as the beau 
ideal, and the only possible type of a truly ra- 
tional system of husbandry—would certainly 
think it most surprising to see a country even 
much better cultivated, without meadows, with- 
out fodder production, and even without a single 
head of cattle: either for draft or fattening ; and 
without the least supply of guano, ground bones, 
saltpeter, or rape cake. This is Japan. The Ja- 
panese peasant holds fast to one indisputable 
maxim, viz: without continuous manuring, there 
can be no continuous production.” 

With an area, about equal in extent to Great 
Britain and Ireland, Japan sustains a far larger 

pulation, and exports considerable quantities of 
ood to other countries; while England is com- 
pelled to import annually many millions of bush- 
els of wheat, and many tuns of beef, butter, pork, 
and other provisions. In agriculture, therefore, 
nations which esteem themselves highly civilized 
may receive instruction from the Japanese, whom 
they consider barbarians. 


~~ e 
Emancipation in Surinam. 





On the Ist of July, the slaves of Surinam, 
a Dutch colony in South America, were 
emancipated in accordance with a law: adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of Holland, on the 8th 
of August, 1862, with the cordial sanction of 
the Dutch Government. The slaves of the 
colony form an overwhelming majority of 
the total population, numbering about 45,000 
— in an aggregate population of 61,000. 

ore than one half of the negroes belong to 
the Moravian Church, the missionaries of 
which publish in the papers of their denomi- 
nation some interesting information on this 
important event, and especially, on the spirit 
in which the slaves received the news of their 
approaching liberty. 

e Rev. Mr. Jansa, one of the oldest and 
most experienced missionaries of the colony 
says: 

“ The intelligence of the speedy emancipation 

of the negroes naturally awakens in me, who have 
so long labored in this Colony, the most heartfelt 
joy. Having been requested by several planters to 
make known to their slaves the Proclamation of 
the Governor and the Emancipation law, I did 
so. They assembled, neatly dressed, in the church 
and I tried to explain everything to them, getting 
them to repeat aloud all that I said, so that there 
might be no misunderstanding. The joy and the 
aor ge of the poor negroes were touching. They 
1ad previously heard, but refused to believe the 
news, saying: ‘The whites have deceived us so 
often!’ But now that I made known the truth 
and told them, ‘it is really so, our Savior has in- 
fluenced the King and his counsellors to set you 
free on the first of July, 1863,—they doubted no 
longer. Big tears of joy rolled down their black 
cheeks, and with jubilee joy they exclaimed: 
‘ Our dear teacher tells us; we believe it; we will 
be free! What our mothers heard of, ere we were 
born, that is now to come to pass, that we will 
see! Thanks, thanks unto God!” 

After Mr. Jansa had proclaimed the com- 
ing emancipation on a number of plantations, 
fifteen of the native assistants of the missiona- 
ries went to the Citizen Captain (chief mag- 
istrate of a district), and begged him to 
thank the Governor and through the Gover- 
nor the King, in the name of all the planta- 
tions of this district; they added that so long 
as they should continue slaves, they would 
show themselves to be diligent and obedi- 
ent, and would endeavor to prove that the 
liberty promised them should not be abused ; 
and that when they were free, they would 
earn their bread and support their families 
faithfully ; finally, éhey asked permission to 
send their children at once to school. 

In response, the Governor wrote a very 
friendly letter, which the missionary read 
from the a on the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent. The Citizen Captain was present and 
addressed the negroes, whereupon several 
native assistants in succession rose, thanked 
him, and then spoke very appropriately to 
the congregation. 
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Potato Ror.—Prof. Johnson, of Yale Col- 
lege, has publicly endorsed the fungus theo- 
ry announced by some of the German botan- 
ists. He says: 

These investigators have not merely looked 
at the blighted leaves and seen the fungus 
there, but have watched the fungus, as it rap- 
idly sends out its branches into the still 
healthy portions of the leaf, which it literally 
devours—appropriating the juices to its own 
nourishment, and leaving behind a disorgan- 
ized and decayed mass, as the track of its 
desolation. It is easy to see with the naked 
eye that the fungus travels over the potato 
leaf before the blight. If the observer care- 
fully regards one of the brown, bright spots, 
when the disease is spreading, he will see its 
borders are extending over the still green 
leaf, in a forest of tiny mold plants, which 
cover the leaf with a greenish down. This is 
the true potato fungus, the Peronspora infes- 
tans, as it is now botanically designated. 

—_— —~—o ee 
Paring anp Burnine Sop Lanp.—This is 
an operation quite common in England, but 


recommended this practice to some of our 
horticultural friends, but they regard the ideg 
as not feasible. They think it would cost teo 
much, and that it would injure the land in. 
stead of benefiting it. ‘ 

The cost is comparatively slight, and / the 
benefits to be derived from it are so great 
and so numerous that the subject merits the 
attention of every gardener and fruit-grower 
in America. 

The sods are not burnt—they are simply 
charred. The “ashes” that are left are mixed 
with the charred remains of the grass roots 
and other organic matter in the soil. These 
ashes constitute one of the best fertilizers 
that a gardener can use. They are free from 
insects and fungus, and, when mixed with 
the soil, make it very mellow and porous. 

Were we going to plant out a pear orchard, 
and the land was in grass, we would pare and 
burn the whole before setting out a tree. 

It is not easy to give directions how best 
to conduct the burning process, A little ex- 
perience is needed. The dry sods are placed 
round a little straw and wood, and the fire 
started. More sods are added as the fire 
must not be allowed to burn through, and it 
is this point that tests the skill of the opera 
tion.— Genesee Farmer. 
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A, Lance CornFIELD.—An officer of one of the 
Illinois regiments in the Army of the West, says: 
“In our expedition along the Yazoo river bot- 
toms we passed through a cornfield thirty miles 
in extent. The corn exceeds anything I have 
ever seen in Illinois.” 





THE ConsUMPTION OF WooL.—The consump- 
tion of wool in the United States during the past 
year has been unusually | , amounting in the 
aggregate to some 126,000, ane. The quan- 
tity of raw material required for army supplies 
alone, during the past year, is estimated at 50, 
000,000, for the navy 1,000,000, for civilians’ wear 
65,000,000, and the amount required to replaée 
cotton, formerly incorporated to a much greater 
extent in mixed fabrics, 10,000,000 pounds. 
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—Photography has done much to develop the 
popular regard for art by rendering available to 
persons of slender means faithful copies of the 
best works of ancient and modern masters. Fine 
engravings are too costly for general distribution, 
but photographs may be multiplied to any extent 
without deteriorating from their original excel- 
lence, and at prices within the means.of every 
person of taste. For these two reasons they es- 
pecially commend themselves to the mass of the 
public. The sublimest scenery of this country— 
the mountains and valleys, the rivers and falls of 
the Yo Semite Valley in California—has recently 
been photographed in a series of views which are 
on exhibition at Goupil’s gallery. They are welt 
worth the examination of all admirers of noble 


scenery. Many of the pictures represent the 
gold-bearing fields Owned by General Fremont. 
—LHMe. Post.’ 
- Oar | 
Christian Unity. 


Blest be the dear uniting love 
That will not let us part! 

Our bodies may far off remove, 
We still are one in heart. 


Join’d in one spirit to our head, 
Where he appoints, we go; 

And still in Jesus’ footsteps tread, 
And show his praise below. 


Oh! may we ever walk in him, 
And nothing know beside ; 
Nothing desire, nothing esteem, 

But Jesus crucified. 


Partakers of the Savior’s grace, 
The same in mind and heart; 
Nor joy, nor grief, nor time, nor place, 
Nor life, nor death, can part. 
— Wesley. 
OSE Oo oe 
Pictures. 





We can now furnish the following Photographic views of 
the Community : 

1. Dwellings of the Community, size 7}¢ inches by 53¢. 
Price 75 cents. 

2. Group No.1. Showing a large number of the Commn- 
nity family, size 734 inches by 53g. Price 75 centr. 

8. Group No. 2. Similar to Group No. 1., but ehowing a 
less number of persons, size 73g inches by 54. Price 75 
cents. 

4. The Community Orchestra, a group of twenty persone, 
size 73¢ inches by 53g. Price 75 cents. 


The following stereoscopic views can be furnished, price 
50 cents each: 

The Dwellings. Group No, 1. The Orchestra. Rustic 
Seat. 


Small pictures, carte de visite size, of the Dwellings, Group 
No. 1., and of the Orchestra, will be furnished for 25 cents 
each. , 

All of these pictures are beautifully executed. The larger 
ones are suitable for framing. ’ 

Any of them can be sent by mail, post-paid, at the prices 


named. 
Address, The Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 
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LET?ERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.— 
John Gage; D. E. Blood; J. B. and M. A. Keily. 
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